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RIGHT HONOURABLE 
LORD RAWD ON. 


/ 


My Lonxp, 


Tn E general good reception 
which the papers I had lately the 
honour to addreſs to your Lord- 
ſhip, and your reſpectable Society, 
have met with from the Public, 
encourages me to hope that the 
phrenzy of reform has abated ; 


and that the people no longer 


conſider the zealots of Republi- 


caniſm as the trueſt friends of li- 


berty; or the aſſertors of the politi- 
cal, as well as the natural, equa- 


D 


| © iv) 
lity of al men, as the ableſt 
ſupporters of the Britiſh Conſtitu- 
tion. Their happineſs under that 
+ Conſtitution they alſo appear to 
be fully ſenſible of; and the 


- knowledge of its principles, and 


of the juſt balance to be preſerved 
among its parts, is ſo generally, 
and ſo happily diffuſed: throu ghout 
the nation, that the ſuffrages of 
the people are no longer to be 
obtained by pretending to amend 
br their plaudits gained by 
firmneſs i in oppoſition to all Ad- 

nittultracicns. Indeed che late in- 

ſtances we have had in America, 

| and in France, of the dreadful 
effects and ruinous conſequences 
pf trampling | upon the executive 
authority, 


das 


„ 
authority, and breaking looſe from 
the eſtabliſhed Government, can- 
not fail to make impreſſions upon 
the moſt inattentive to public 


affairs; and convince every Eng- 
liſhman, who reflects upon his 


own happy condition, how much 
it is his intereſt to withſtand all 


innovations in the Conſtitution, 


whatever pretences of amending 
it may be ſet up by factious em- 
pirics. 


7 he United States of America 
may now, with truth, apply to 
themſelves the Italian's epitaph, 

« I was well, I would be better, 
$ and here I am;” and God defend 
Opent Britain from ever having any 
claim 


0 vi) 


claim to it*. Indeed it is s but doing | 


juſtice to the body of our people 
on cr 3 to 


* The learned Uſher, in his Clio, ſpeaks 
admirably upon this ſubject ; and as it is a book 
not in the hands of every body, I will ſubjoin 
an extract from it. © Let us,” ſays he, © take 
te jn the whole ſeries of conduct of paſt Re- 

* publics in vindication of liberty, and welhall 
« find that 0 people that ever broke from Mo- 
* narchy, or . the government of a few, and 
* adopted the popular form, ever flopped at any 


&« ſtep ſhort of anarchy; but regularly, and with 


* a precipitate inclination, proceeded to demoliſh, 
* ftep by ftep, every prerogative of the ruling 
hy Powers, until they came to that level which it 
«© is impoſſible to enjoy in an opulent State, If the 
„Romans, the Carthaginians, the Athenians, 


« and every other popular State that ever ex- 


e iſted, proceeded alike, directly and regularly, 
« to untie every band of Government, until 
. © they fell into diſorder and anarchy, and made 
4 tyranny neceſſary to ſave them from the miſeries 
* of endleſs civil war; it cannot be doubted but 
. * the real object of their deſires is that liberty, 
« of which human nature is always ena- 


oe moured, and ever incapable of poſſeſſing, 
Men 
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to ſay, they are ſo generally 65 
ſible and well informed (thanks 
to our newſpapers and circulating 
libraries with all their faults), that 
they are ſeldom | greatly miſled ; 
if they are at any time ſet 


wrong, it is not difficult to bring 


© Men are very often hurried on by the vio- 
&* lence of their paſſions without ſeeing their 
* ends, or ſuffering themſelves to take a view 
* of the landing-place to which they tend; 
* and reaſon, that eternal volunteer in the 
< ſervice of the paſſions, only ſerves to find 

pretences and excuſes to juſtify the inclina- 
5 tions. The Parliament who attacked King 
« Charles the Firſt never ſuſpected they were 


4 running into anarchy: they felt the griev- 


* ance of government; by little and little they 
© eaſed themſelves of their burthen; they 
« graſped at power; every advance they made 
towards freedom only made the remainder 
e of ſubjection intolerable to them; but the 

« minute they acquired the full poſſeſſion of 
© liberty, the tyranny of Cromwell became 
„ neceſſary to fave them from cutting one 


** another's throats. 1 
them 
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them back again into the right 
road; not becauſe they are of an 
unſteady difpoſition, as is igno- 
rantly ſuppoſed, but becauſe they 
have the good ſenſe to renounce 
their errors when they diſcover 
them. 1 


} 


The great change which the | 


Conſtitution of this country un- 


derwent at the Revolution, when 


the throne was declared vacant, 
and a King elected to fill it, gave 
it ſuch a bias to the Democratic 


fide, that had it not been for the 


exiſtence of a competitor for the 
Crown, which obliged the ruling 
-party to allow the reigning Prince 
to exerciſe the antient powers, or 
to inveſt him with temporary new 
ones, 


t 
ones, the Monarchical authority 
would have long ſince merged in 
the Democracy; and the King of 
Great Britain would have had no 
other means to maintain his influ- 
ence in the State, than the procu- 
ring a majority in the Houſe of 
Commons to take his part“. The 
extinction of Jacobitiſm has taken 
away the pretence for veſting the 
King with extraordinary powers; 


and thoſe which even the Revolu- 


tion left him, have ſince been 


curtailed in many caſes. But as 
the Executive Power cannot have 


ſufficient energy to carry on the 


* It is Monteſquieu's | opinion, that the 
people of Great Britain will loſe thetr iberties, 
through the Legiſlative body becoming more 


corrupt than the Executive. i | 
Wo goverment 


1 | 
government with dignity and ef- 
fect, and to afford that protection 


and ſecurity to the ſubjects, which 


EN 


R 
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they have a right to demand, and 


which it-is the duty of the Execu- 
tive to give, without that firm 


and conſtant | | 
the nature of men is not to be 
expected, where their individual 


intereſts are not engaged; there 


ariſes an abſolute neceſſity of veſt- 


ing in the Executive a certain 


degree of influence; and the only 


queſtion for reaſonable men to 
diſcuſs is, what that degree ought 
to be; that, on the one hand, 


it may be ſufficient to give vigour. 


and energy to a wiſe and good 
Adminiſtration ; and not be ſo 
* * on the other hand, to 

ſecure 


"© i ö 
ſereen or ſupport a weak or a 
wicked one. | 


+. To inveſtigate our preſent con- 
dition, and to aſſiſt the Public in 
coming to a right deciſion upon 
this queſtion, is the object of my 
preſent undertaking. - And al- 
though I propoſe, likewiſe, to con2 
ſider the ſtate of the nation under 
the ſeveral heads of its finances, its 
trade, and colonies, and its religious 
eſtabliſhment, J ſhall at preſent con- 
fine myſelf to the conſideration of 
the fate of the King's government 
only (for if that be not. properly 
poiſed, and properly regulated, all 


attempts to improve the national 
circumſtances muſt be vain and 
nugatory). And as the conſtitu- 

N tional 


= 
tional principles of your reſpecta- 
dle Society, and the avowed pur- 
poſe of its inſtitution, correſpond 
intirely with my defign, I am 
perſuaded you will receive what 
* have now the honor to addreſs 
to your Lordſhip, as a proof of my 
fincere deſire to co- operate with 57 
your laudable intentions, and as a 
teſtimony of the reſpe 22d eſteem 
with which I am 


Your Lordſhip's 

moſt faithful and 

1 moſt obedient Servant, 
WILL. k NOX. 


ad. 
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CONSIDERATIONS + 


ON THE PRESENT 


STATE OF THE NATION, 


Tr. E truth of that aphoriſm of the 
moraliſts which repreſents mankind 


as unconſcious of the value of a good they 


poſſeſs until they actually loſe it, or find 
themſelves in danger of being deprived of 
it, was never more fully proved than by 
the general affliction which the King's late 
illneſs occaſioned; and the univerſal joy 
and exultation which broke forth upon his 
happy recovery. The dejection and deſpair 
which were viſible in every face of the 
multitude, when the dark cloud of calamity 


hung over the nation; and the heartfelt 


fs B ex- 
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expreſſions of joy which broke forth 
when the ſky brightened, and their beloved 
luminary again cheered them with his 
benevolent rays, leave no room to ſuppoſe 
that political intereſts, or party artifice, 


had any ſhare in their feelings. It was 


their-genuine love for their King, the real 
| ſentiments of their beats, the xeſult of 


their ſtrong convidtiont of the excellence 
of his character, his virtuous diſpoſitions, 


tender affections, and ſincere regard for 


the liberties and happineſs of his ſubjects. 
What delight muſt ſuch a teſtimony of the 
unfeigned attachment of all bis people 
give to a prince, whoſe innate rectitude of 
mind, and conſcientious diſcharge of the 


duties of his high truſt tell him he deſerves 
it? But however pleaſing and conſolitary | 
theſe; teſtimonies may be to his Royal 
breaſt, they cannot add weight to the mo- 


tives by which his conduct towards his 


people has continually been directed. His 


affection for them is not capable of increaſe; 
nor can the — he has always 
felt | 


E 
felt himſelf under, as the inſtrument of 
the Supreme Governor of the Univerſe, to 
promote their happineſs, be augmented by 
any temporal conſideration; neither can 
the people have any better ſecurity for his 
juſt and beneficent adminiſtration, than 


his own conviction of being the ſervant 


of the Omniſcient and Omnipotent Being, 


and accountable to him for the uſe he 


makes of the power entruſted to him. 
But while I congratulate my fellow- 
ſubjects upon their felicity, and their ſen- 
ſibility of it, they muſt give me leave to 
expreſs my concern, that it ſhould require 
the apprehenſion of ſo ſevere a calamity 


as they were threatened with, to make 


them feel and acknowledge the bleſſings 


they enjoy under ſo excellent a Sovereign. 
Was not a ſeries of ſeven and twenty 


years blameleſs adminiſtration ſufficient 


to convince them of his worth? What 


expreſſion of his lips, what ſuggeſtion of 


his heart, or what action of his life, 


B 2 | diſ- 
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diſcovered a diſpoſition hoſtile to their 
liberties, or injurious to their proſperity ; 
but, on the contrary, has not his wholereign 

been diſtinguiſhed for its forbearance, com- 
pliances, and benignity? Their late repre- 
ſentatives have, indeed, furniſhed an anſwer 
that palliates the people's ingratitude. 
They have repreſented their Sovereign to 
their conſtituents as an enemy to their liber- 
ties and happineſs, by charging him with 
having increaſed, and with increaſing, the 
dangerous, the criminal influence of the 
Crown; for dangerous and criminal it 
muſt be if it ought to be diminiſhed. 


— 


As Mr. Dunning's reſolution ſpecifies 
no time for the commencement of the 
increaſe of this baneful influence, he in- 
volves the preceding reigns in the ſame 
criminal charge with the preſent; but as 
I think it of very little importance to the 
public, to vindicate the characters of dead | 
kings, or dead miniſters, I ſhall leave it 
to the relations of the Walpoles, the Pel- | 

| hams 


E 
hams, and Lord Chatham, to account to 
the ſhades of thoſe great miniſters for 
ſuffering ſo foul a cenſure upon their 


memories, and take up the charge as 


it affects his preſent Majeſty only; and 


examine its foundafion by a brief re- 


view of ſome particular incidents of his 


reign. | 


At the moment of his acceſſion, his 


Majeſty relinquiſhed his claim to the 
whole produce of the taxes which had 
been appropriated for the ſupport of 
the late King's civil eſtabliſhment, which 
amounted to upwards of a million, and 
accepted a rent-charge of only 800, ooo l. 
in lieu thereof. And in his firſt ſeſſion 
he recommended to Parliament to make 
the tenure of the Judges in their offices 
more permanent, and their ſalaries more 
certain; and the peace of Paris having 
giving him the property of the prizes taken 
before the declaration of war, which 
amounted to upwards of 700,000]. and 
the 


* 
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| the lands in the ceded iſlands, which were 
eſtimated at 200,0001. more, he generouſly 
gave the whole to the public, making 
together a ſum ſufficient to have purchaſed 
all the ſeditiqus pens, and to have ſilenced 
the tongues of all the factious declaimers 
that have infeſted his reign, if his Majeſty 
had been capable of employing it ſo un- 


worthily. Which of theſe acts, flowing 


from his Majeſty's own benevolence, may 
I aſk the traducers of their Sovereign, was 
it that ſerved to zncreaſe the corrupt influ- 


ence of the Crown, or indicated a dif- | 
poſition in the King injurious to the liberties 


of his ſubjects? Or was his cheerful] con- 
currence with the wiſhes of his Parliaments 
in the acts for quieting poſſeſſions, and 
abrogating the ullum tempus which affected 
the property of their conſtituents, or in 


the act propoſed by Mr. Grenville, for 


ſecuring to them the repreſentative of their 
choice, ſtronger proofs of ſuch a diſpoſi- 
tion? But even were the facts I have ſtated 


inſufficient to dif _ the charge, the very 
circum- 
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circumſtance of carrying ſuch a reſolution 
was a full confirmation of its fallacy ; and 
the Speaker might have told the haſky ora- 


tor who preſented it, with as much truth 


as the prophet Iſaiah tells the fabricator of 
an idol, that be held a lie in bis right hand. 
Nor did ſubſequent events bear a leſs une- 
quivocal teſtimony to its want of truth ; 
for, upon Lord North's reſignation in 
1782, the new Miniſters were able to make 
it the condition of their ſervice, that they 
ſhould nominate to all the offices and dig- 
nities of the Crown : and even the mover 


of the offenſive reſolution was exalted to 


the peerage, and admitted into the King's 
Cabinet Council; while the favourite ſer- 
vants of the moſt beloved, becauſe the moſt 
amiable Princeſs that ever ſhared the Bri- 


tiſh throne, were indebted for there pre- - 


ſervation to that excellent underſtanding 
and ſhrewd wit which her Majeſty ſo 
eminently poſſeſſes. For when the Mini- 


ſters propoſed to change her Chamberlain 


and Maſter of the Horſe, her Majeſty told 


them, 


1 - 


1 
them, they might take away thoſe ſhe had, 
but they could not oblige her to have others 


in their room; and if thoſe were taken 


away, ſhe would do without any. And 
the ſame Houſe of Commons which re- 


ſolved, in 1781, that the influence of the 


Crown was increaſing, carried up to the 


_ King, in 1784, a reſolution to the effect 
of denying his Majeſty's right to appoint 


any Miniſter which they did not re- 
commend or approve. Yet fallacious as 


the aſſertion. contained in Mr, Dunning's 
reſolution appears to be from the facts 
J have ſtated, it was made the foundation 
for Mr: Burke's famous bill, the miſ- 
chievous effects of ſome parts of which 1 


have already pointed out in a former pub- 
lication *, and every day's experience brings 
conviction to the friends of the Conſtitu- 
tion of the ill conſequences of others: 
but, as the nation is not yet ſufficiently 


informed of them, it may be prudent to 
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wait 
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wait ll they become more flagrant, before 
any attempt is made for the amendment of 
that bill. But there is another act, of the 
| ſame year, which ought not to be ſuffered . 
to continue on the ſtatute roll a ſingle 
ſeſſion without alteration; as it infringes 
the rights of the great body of the conſti- 
tuents of the Commons, the Freeholders 
of Great Britain. 


Whoever is at all read in the ancient 
Hiſtory of England, muſt know that the 
poſſeſſion of a freehold was the baſis upon 
which the capacity of every man to par- 
ticipate in the public councils, or admi- 
niſtration of the Government, was founded; 
and that fundamental principle is ſtill ſo 
far retained, that the King cannot make 
a Peer, nor give a Biſhop a ſeat in the 
Houſe of Lords, until he is qualified by 
the poſſeſſion of a freehold. . The ancient 
ſtate of the Houſe of Commons was an 
aſſembly of freeholders only ; ſome ſitting 

in right of their own freeholds, and others 
: repre- 


66 


| repreſenting their fellow-freeholders of 
ſſmall eſtates. The franchiſe of voting in 
the election of ſuch repreſentatives, is, 


therefore, an inherent right, coeval with 
the conſtitution, antecedent to any Parlia- 
ment, and inſeparably attached to the 
poſſeſſion of a freehold; and no delegated 


Power in the State can deprive any free- 


holder of his franchiſe who is competent 
in age and underſtanding, and unconvicted 
of any criminal act that incurs a legal 
forfeiture of it. Upon what ground, then, 
did the Houſe of Commons found their 
claim of right to deprive a deſcription of 
freeholders of the exerciſe of their fran- 
chiſe, who are ſo far from having com- 
mitted crimes againſt the State, or done 
any thing to incur a legal forfeiture, that 
they are among its moſt uſeful members, 


and ſo beneficially employed in the public 


ſervice, that without their aid the national 
commerce could not ſubſiſt, nor the Go- 
vernment be ſupported? If an Houſe of 
Commons ſhall therefore aſſume to itſelf 

a power 


ti 
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a power to join with the other branches 
of the legiſlature, in depriving ſuch free- 
holders of the exerciſe. of their legal fran- 
chiſe, it is no longer to be denominated a 
delegated body, the repreſentative of free- 
holders ; but poſſeſſing power to conſti- 
tute itſelf ; or, which is the ſame thing 
in effect, to permit thoſe only to vote 
in theit election, whoſe ſuffrages they can 
command ; for they may with equal juſ- 
tice, and upon the ſame grounds of imputed 
influence, | eprive of their votes every 
officer and ſoldier in the army; every ſea- 
man and marine in the navy ; every arti- 
ficer or labourer in the dock-yards or for- 
tifications, and all employed in clothing 
or victualling any of them; which may, 
with a little management, be made to in- 
clude the farmers and graziers who ſupply 
the cattle 11 grain. 


I object not to their aſſumption of 
authority over the right of voting in elec- 
tions, which ariſes from freedom of cor- 

porations, 
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porations, or any ather franchiſe than 
the poſſeſſion of a freebald; for thoſe 
11 ights are novelties in the conſtitution, 
and long ſubſequent to the formation of 
Parliaments; whereas the freeholders fran- 
chiſe muſt of neceſſity have been prior 
to the origin of Parliament, and formed 
the eſſence of its conſtitution, and cannot 
therefore be reſtrained, much leſs ſuppreſ- 
ſed by it. 


; * the inſtances I have 
given of the reſtraints upon the Royal 
authority, which his prefent Majeſty either 
propoſed or cheerfully acquieſced in, ſtill 


the prodigious increaſe of the national 


debt, and the conſequent augmentation of 
the revenue to diſcharge the intereſt of it, 
is repreſented by the republicans, and ad- 
mitted by the country gentlemen, as hav- 
ing greatly added to the influence of the 


Crown ; and as' this is a matter of great . 


importance to be rightly underſtood, and 
I conceive the ſubject has never been pro- 


perly 
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perly handled; I ſhall | give it a full dif 
cuſſion. 


Before the Revolution the Crown was 
poſſeſſed of a very large eſtate, or heredi- 
taty revenue; ſo conſiderable, indeed, that 
the ſecond Charles ſupported his goverti- 


ment for ſome years without any aid 


from Parliament, and conſequently the in- 
deperidenice afid influence of the Crown was 
then very great. The Revolution, at the 


ſame time it reduced this eſtate, by alſo 
_ dividing the people's attachment to the 


Crown between two claimants; created a 
neceſſity for art extraordinary expence to 
ſupport the new eſtabliſhment, ' whichi 
required extraordinary aids from Parlia- 
ment, and hence aroſe the importante of 
the Houſe of Commons, and the depend- 
ence of the Crown upon it. The prac- 
tice of funding confirmed that importance, 
and incteaſed that dependence ; for the ap- 
prehenſion of the diſcontinuance of a ſingle 
ſeſſion would have given the alarm to the 

public 


„ 

public creditors, and · have raiſed a clamour 

againſt the Government, and ſhut up all 
the reſources of the Crown. As the pub- 

lic debt increaſed the public creditors 

became more numerous, and of greater 
influence in the public councils; and 

their weight was wholly thrown into the 
ſcale of the Commons, on whom they 2 
' depended for payment. The ſupport of a | 

majority in that Houſe then became ne- - 

ceſſary to the Crown, and the King could | 

no otherwiſe . obtain that majority than by | 


| putting his government into the hands, of 
whoever had already the command of it, 
or were able to obtain it; and thus has the | 


democratical demagogues ſo abſorbed the 
eſſential powers and prerogatives of the 
Crown; that in the ſame ratio as the 
public debt has augmented, the depend- 
ence of the Crown has increaſed, and the 
wearer of it is almoſt reduced to be the 
mere ſtate pageant of the Miniſter, be 
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influence has indeed increaſed, is increaſing, 4 
and ought to be diminiſhed ; but which the < 
country 


1 = 
country gentlemen have been made to be- 
lieve is the influence of the Crown; 
though it is ſo far from it, that it threat- 
ens not only the enſlavement of the Prince, 
but the. deſtruction of the Conſtitution : 
and as I truſt I ſhall be able to convince 


them of the eſſential difference in the diſ- 
tinction between the influence of the Crown, 


and the influence of ſuch a Miniſter as I 
have deſcribed ; and to prove to their ſa- 
tisfaction that it will be advantageous for 
the public, and conſonant to the principles 
of the Conſtitution, »to wreſt that influ- 
ence out of his hands, and give it back 
to the Prince upon the throne, to be exer- 


ciſed under his own direction, and by 


Miniſters of his own appointment, I 
ſhall hope to obtain their ſupport of 
fuch meaſures as may appear to have that 


_ tendency. 


One great advantage of an hereditary . 


monarchy over an elective one, is the 


connecting the intereſts of the Sovereign 
D | and 


k 1 
and his family, with the permanent proſpe- 
rity and happineſs of the people. For 
no King, at leaſt no Britiſh King, can be 
powerful and reſpected abroad, or eaſy 
and reverenced at home, if his ſubjects 
be not in a flouriſhing and happy condi- 
tion. Allowing our Kings, therefore, to 
poſſeſs common ſenſe, and to have the 
like regard for their poſterity with other 
men, they cannot be ſuppoſed to adopt 
any ſyſtem, or to purſue any meaſures 
injurious to the preſent or future proſpe- 
rity or happineſs of the people ; but, on 1 


the contrary, like other wiſe and good I 
parents, they will, in many inſtances, 2 
ſuppreſs their own perſonal feelings, curb a 
their paſſions, and forego their private F 
gratifications, to render their poſterity a 
| more powerful, or more happy; and, 1 
conſequently, to increaſe the number and 4 
opulence of their ſubjects. The exceptions 1 
to this reaſoning will be found as rare 11 
among our Hereditary Princes, as among 
private gentlemen. Both may, indeed, 7 


miſtake 


1 
miſtake in their objects, and in the means 
they employ to attain them; and the ſame 
wiſdom which has fettered the private 
man from adopting extravagant projects, 


by entailing his eſtate, has reſtrained the 


monarch from indulging a wild ambition, 
or forming viſionary ſchemes of ag- 


grandizement, by defining his powers, 


and rendering accountable the inſtruments 
by which he exerciſes them. It is true, 


it may be ſaid of Hereditary Princes, 


. what Solomon ſays of private men, that 


40 nbne can tell whether he will be a wiſe 
© man or a fool that is to come after 


4% him;” and therefore it may be inferred, 


that as a Miniſter muſt have talents, in 
order to obtain ſuch an influence as ſhall 
exalt him to that ſtation,. there will be 


a preater certainty that, the Government 


will be exerciſed wiſely by ſuch an one, 
than by an Hereditary Prince. This is 
the main argument in favour of elective 
monarchies ; but it is unſupported by 


fats in any country. I will, however, 


D 2 - admit, 
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admit, that were a captivating oratory, | 


i great addreſs in managing a party, much 
j cunning, or even a daring, intrepid ſpirit, 
the eſſential requiſites in the character 
{ of an excellent fupreme magiſtrate, that 
| we ſhould be more certain to find them 
It in an elected than in an hereditary one; 
il and that a demagogue of the Houſe of 
.- Commons is much more likely to poſ- 
l ſeſs them than a Britiſh King. But our 
| Conſtitution is ſo happily tempered, and 
| | its whole machinery ſo well conſtructed, 
ji that it requires leſs Hill than it does good 
| { nntentionc, to keep it in order; or, in 
other words, that the hand which puts 
1 it in motion, ſhould be directed by a 
I good heart, rather than a good head. 
| [ And as I have already ſhewn that our He- 
[ a reditary Monarchs can have no intereſt, ” 
; ' and, in theſe enlightened times, can hardly 


1 | be ſuſpected of ſuch weakneſs as to en- 


| j tertain a purpoſe injurious to the permanent 
8 proſperity and happineſs of their people, 
1 it is but reaſonable to ſuppoſe they would 


ſeek 
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ſeek- out for, and employ men of the 


higheft integrity and greateſt ability to 
conduct their Government, upon whom the 


people, and eſpecially their repreſentatives, 


would always keep a watchful and a jealous 
eye, as being Miniſters appointed by the King: 
there is, therefore, every ſecurity that hu- 
man wiſdom can ſuggeſt, and our excellent 
Conſtitution has provided, to warrant our 
hopes of a wiſe, upright, and benevo- 
tent Adminiſtration upon ſuch a plan. 
Let us now, on the other hand, examine 
the ſecurities the demagogue of an Houſe 
of Commons offers for the ſuperior ex- 
cellence of his Adminiſtration ; and, as 1 
mean no reflexions on any Miniſter, I 
ſhall confine myſelf in this diſcuſſion to 
mere abſtract reaſoning, without any appli- 
cation to facts. We will, then, ſuppoſe the 


Miniſter to have attained his ſituation 


through the following of a majority in the 
Houſe of Commons: His firſt object 
will of courſe be, to ſecure its attach- 


ment and to augment its number. He 


muſt 


1 
muſt therefore beſtow all the offices of 
Government among them, not according 
to their fitneſs for the offices, but their 


as tha to himſelf. 


$ 


If the nation be engaged in a war 
when the demagogue ſeizes upon the 
Adminiſtration; to avoid the difficulty of 
raiſing freſh ſupplies, he will make peace 


upon any terms, however diſgraceful or 


diſadvantageous, as he knows Bis majority 
will approve them, becauſe of the ſecurity 
that peace will give them in the enjoyment 
of their places, and the good things 
to be had upon the winding up of a war. 
But the King, feeling that reputation is 
power, and that a jealouſy of honour is 


the beſt protection from inſult; and con- 


ſidering that a mean ſubmiſſion to an 
ignominious peace is an invitation to a 
renewal of hoſtilities, would cheerfully 


ſubmit to the preſent inconvenience, and, 


by a vigorous exertion of the remaining 
reſources, vindicate his own honour, and 
| | compel 


1 
compel the enemy to an equitable accom- 
modation. £7 


» aſſume his 
power at the cloſe of a war, and find the 
public credit ſunk, its finances embar- 
raſſed by the load of an immenſe un- 
funded debt ; inſtead of making an advan- 
tageous compoſition with the ſpoilers of 
the public, he would find it 4s intereſt | 
to take meaſures for raiſing the price of 
their ſecurities ; and, to gratify the mo- 
nied men, and attach them to his party, he 
would ſuffer a large portion of the unpro- 
vided-for debt to remain unfunded, to give 
them the advantage of dealing in it, and to 
ſave himſelf the odium of providing funds 
for its liquidation; at the ſame time hold- 
ing out to his competitors a proſpect of 
great embarraſſment upon getting into his 
place, and ſo rendering it difficult for 
the King to remove him. The King, on 
the contrary, conſulting the future ſafety 
and advantage of his people, would 
loſe no time in Ny and diſpoſing 

| | Jof, 


A 
of the unfunded debt, ſo as to be in 2 
ſituation to procure, at all times, an 
immediate ſupply, by the iſſue of Ex- 
chequer Bills, ſhould any hoſtile appear- 
ances in other fates make a ſudden 
preparation for defence neceſſary; that 
being the ſureſt means of preventing an 
attack, and preſerving peace. 


: 
3 


It being the true intereſt of the Heredi- 
ditary Monarch, that the Houſe of Com- 
mons ſhould always be compoſed of men 
of the largeſt landed property, and of 
the moſt ancient families, or of ſuch as 
were connected with them, whoſe influ- 
ence with the people, ariſing from their 
confidence in them, would induce a 
quiet ſubmiſſion to the acts of the le- 
giſlature, and a ready acquieſcence un- 
der the taxes it impoſed, and thereby 
give ſtability and reſpect to the Govern- 

ment, there would be no danger of a wiſe 
Prince uſing his influence to the prejudice 
of ſuch candidates. | 


But 


* 
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But as it would be the intereſt of ſuch 
a Miniſter as 1 have been deſcribing to 
court popularity, and ſtrengthen himſelf 
againſt the King, he would take away the 
inducement ſuch great men might have to 
bring their relations into Parliament, by 
_ aboliſhing many of the reſpectable places 
and offices held by. commiſſiotis from his 
Majeſty, and procuring the appointment, 
by Act of Parliament, of Commiſſioners 
of his own tigmination, to diſcharge their 
functions, ſuch Commiſſioners not to be 
removeable by the King: and ſtill further to 
weaken the Crown and to ſtrengthen him- 
ſelf, it would be his intereſt to obtain acts 
incapacitating others of the King's officers 
from ſitting in the Houſe of n, 
while many. who held lucrative Sfices by 
his own or his confederates appointment, 
and were therefore dependent upon him 
- and notupon the King, continued to retain 
their ſeats. The natural conſequences of 
ſuch meaſures I have already ſhewn in 

E a for- 
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a former publication“, to be as injurious 


to the public liberty as their immediate 


effects would be prejudicial to the Crown; 
and I will now add, that ſhould the Houſe 


of Commons ever loſe the confidence of 


the people, (which God forbid,) an enter- 
priſing Prince might not find it difficult to 


| Induce them to make a like ſacrifice to that 
which the people of Denmark made to 


their King ; and indeed, under ſuch cir- 


cumſtances, it would appear to be the 
' wiſeſt courſe the people could take, to | 
inveſt the King and the Houſe of Lords 


with the ſole legiſlative authority, 


It would be the intereſt of ſuch a 


_ Miniſter as I have been deſcribing, to reduce 
the public charge for the pręſent, by throw- 
ing every poſſible burthen upon poſterity, 


and at the ſame time to anticipate their 
means of defraying it; to uſe up the naval 


and ordnance ſtores without going to the 


* Extra Official Papers, Vol, I. P · 8, wh | 
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expence of providing others; and to diſ- 
poſe of the foreſt lands and growing timber, 
to procure money without additional taxes: 
but it would be'the intereſt of the Crown. 
to meet every difficulty in front, and to 
combat it as it aroſe; to provide abundant 
ſupplies of every neceſſary ſtore in time 
of peace, and to ſecure a certain ſucceſſion 
of timber in all future ages, by preſerving 
and planting the foreſt lands. 


b T will not further multiply inſtances of 
the difference of intereſts between the 
King and ſuch a' Miniſter, leſt I ſhould 
become too particular; but thoſe I have 
given will, I truſt, be abundantly ſuffi- 
cient to juſtify the diſtinction I have made 
between them; and to prove that the 
intereſts of the Miniſter are confined ta 
his own continuance in office, which will 
prompt him to make the beſt advantage of 
his own time ; while the King muſt look 
forward to poſterity, and take future con- 
ſequences into his eſtimate of preſent 
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advantage; and that therefore it is the 


trueſt patriotiſm to endeavour to reſtore 
the natural influence of the Crown, and to 


repreſs that of ſuch a Miniſter. 


I mean not by any thing I have ſaid to 
ſerve or injure any -party, but as their 


views may have a tendency to promote or 


obſtruct the public proſperity and happineſs, 
which I conſider as inſeparably connected 
with the preſervation of the Conſtitution, 
andthe maintenance of adue balance among 
all its parts. I have no attachment to 
Oppoſition, nor do. I bear any enmity to 
Mr. Pitt; on the contrary, although F can- 
not allow him to have managed the finances 
ably, yet his undertakings diſcover ſuch 
a ſpirit of command as enforces obe- 
dience, and inſures ſucceſs in war, that I 
am free to'declare my firm belief, that if he 
had been in his preſent ſituation in the year 
1776, I ſhould have now been in poſſeſſion 
of my American eſtate and offices: and 
the manly firmneſs with which he took 
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up and ſupported the King's government, 
at a time when the majority. of the Houſe 
of Commons were in declared oppoſition, 
deſerves the thanks of every friend of the 
monarchy ; and I ſhould hope to ſee him 
a principal Servant of the Crown in the 
broad-bottomed adminiſtration I have been 
ſuppoſing. 8 


The enſlavement of our Kings to the 
demagogues of the Houſe of Commons is 
not however to be wholly imputed to the 

increaſe of the national debt; there were 
other circumſtances which rendered the 
ſubjection of the two firſt Kings of the 
Houſe of Brunſwick unavoidable, and 
which were the occaſion of eſtabliſhing 
that novelty in the Conſtitution, a prime 
or ſole Miniſter, I will briefly mention 
them. 


The firſt George aſcended the throne 
a ſtranger to the people, their language 
and conſtitution, with a divided nation, 

| and 
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and a Pretender to the Crown. It was | 
therefore his wiſeſt courſe to put himſelf - + | 

nnd his Government into the hands of that 
party which was attached to him ; and 
whoſe intereſt and ſafety were connected 


with his ſupport. His ſon, though ſome a 2 
time in England as Prince of Wales, had not 7 
ſufficient acquaintance with the Conſtitution P 
: to undertake the direction of the Govern- : 
; ment; and as the nation was ſtill divided, th 
and he had alſo a Pretender to his Crown, " 
he did not venture to enlarge the bottom of 2 
his Adminiſtration beyond the party which ab 
ſupported his title; and ſo entirely did | 85 
both confide in their Miniſters, and ſubmit ys 
themſelves to their guidance, that neither = 
ever preſided in the Cabinet Council, nor _- 
is there a ſingle public meaſure of their tar 
reigns which can with any propriety be 5 
termed their own; and the hiſtorians of . 
that period, inſtead of calling it the reigns | ” 
of George the Firſt, and of George the to 
Second, ought to denominate it the reigns = 
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of Lord Townſhend, the Walpoles*, the 


Pelhams, and Lord Chatham. 
WEN EY | /His 


* Sir Robert Walpole, who was Firſt Commiſſioner 
of the Treaſury and Chancellor of the Exchequer 


for 22 years, and under two reigns, was neither im- 


placable nor vindifive, even to the friends of the 
Pretender, much leſs to his own opponents; but, 
though a very vigilant Miniſter, was what is called 


a ſweet-blooded man; for at the ſame time he took care 
the Jacobites ſhould do no miſchief, he did them no 
harm: a ſtrong initance of which was given me by 


my worthy friend the late Dr. Campbell, who, though 
a man of excellent underſtanding, as his works 
abundantly teſtify, was a believer in the divine he- 
reditary right of Kings, and conſequently attached, 


from prineiple, to the Houſe of Stuart. 


It happened that a meſſenger who was employed 


by the Jacobites, in England, to carry on their cor- 


reſpondence with the Pretender, had prevailed upon 
the Doctor to write a letter to the Pretender's Secre- 
tary; and as the meſſenger was in Sir Robert's pay, 
he carried that letter with the reſt to Sir Robert, who 
ſent for the Doctor the following morning (as he 


often did at other times, having frequently employed 
his pen in writing in defence of his Adminiſtration), 


on pretence of talking to him about ſometbing he was 
to write. He took him to a window, which looked 
into the ſtreet, and while they were ſtan ling there 
together, Sir Robert had contrived that the meſſenger 


Mould pale by, and — up, moved his hat to 


them; 
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His preſent Majeſty came to the Crown 


with every poſſible advantage; born and 
bred a Briton, a moſt dutiful ſubject to his 
grandfather, the beſt ſon to his -mother, 
and the moſt virtuous Prince ; unconta- 
minated with any vice, and uninfected 
by any diſſipated aſſociates of his convivial 


hours. All parties were eager to expreſs 


their zeal for his ſervice, and affection to 


them; upon which Sir Robert aſked the Doctor if he 
knew that man; and who he was. The Doctor, in 


ſome alarm, immediately anſwered that he was very 
well acquainted with him; and that he could affure him 
he was a very worthy, honeſt man. He may be ſo, 
faid Sir Robert, but he is certainly a very careleſs 
one, for he gave me a letter yeſterday which I be- 
lieve was not intended to eome into my hands, and 
I think its direction is your hand-writing; and pulling 
out the Doctor's letter, he gave it to him back unopened. 
The Doctor fell upon his knees, and vowed, that as 


he had given him his life, it ſhould be devoted to his 


ſervice, and he never ceaſed to be his feryent advo- 
cate throughout the remainder of his life. And Sir 
Robert was ſo well convinced of his ſincerity, that he 
would have given him a valuable office; but the 
Doctor would not ſacrifice his principles to his in- 
tereſt, and declined the offer, and continued a non- 
juror as long as the old Pretender lived. 
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his perſon ; and the only obſtacle which 
preſented itſelf to his taking his ſtation 


where the Conſtitution places him, at the 
head of his Adminiſtration, and forming 
it out of the virtuous and able men of all 
connexions, was his finding a Miniſter 
already in peſſeſſion of the ſupreme direc- 
tion: who had acquired great popularity 
by his ſplendid talents, and the brilliant 
ſucceſſes of the war he conducted. The 
language of his Court, however, gave the 
friends of monarchy to hope that his 
Majeſty would come forward to his people 
upon the return of peace ; and the Earl of 
Bute, . who was known to poſſeſs his pri- 
vate confidence, was free in his declara- 
tions, that his Majeſty had no intention of 
governing by a Party, but would found his 
Adminiſtration upon the broad affections 
of his united people. The promotion to 
the Peerage, and the appointment to offices 
of ſome of the Tory families, gave credit 
to theſe declarations ; and happy would it 
have been for the nation and his Majeſty 
if they * been {till adhered to. But the 
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Ban of Bute having broke with the Duke 


of Newcaſtle, and connected himſelf with 


Mr. Fox, the connexions - of the late 
Miniſters were entirely diſmiſſed, and the 


Whigs conceived themſelves to be ſo gene- 


rally proſcribed, that their attachment to 
the Houſe of Brunſwick could not reſtrain 


them from venting complaints againſt their 


Sovereign, and forming a determined op- 
poſition to the new Adminiſtration. The 
fact of a total departure from the conei- 
liating plan which had been profeſſed, 
being ſo evident, they made it the ground 

upon which credit was gained among the 


people for a variety of charges, highly 


injurious to his Majeſty, and deſtructive 
of his popularity. And as ſeveral of theſe 
charges by retain ſome influence over nia 


1 ſhall diſtinctly ſtate and examine the 


foundations of the moſt important of them. 


And although I am aware that in doing 


this I ſhall expoſe myſelf to the enmity of 
many powerful individuals, and excite the 
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ill-will of all parties, without recommend - 


ing myſelf, by my candour, to any; and 


what Jeſteem of infinitely greater import- 
ance, I fear I ſhall: run' fome hazard of 
giving offence where it has been the object 

of my life to ſeek for approbation ; I will, 


notwithſtanding, venture upon the arduous | 


undertaking; becauſe I conceive that in 
ſo doing I am diſchadging my duty: and 
that to withhold from my fellow- ſubjects 
that knowledge of the truth which it has 


been my fortune to obtain, upon points of 
ſuch infinite importance to their happineſs 


as the real character of their Sovereign, 
and his conduct towards the ſeveral Admi- 
niſtrations he has employed, would be a 
crime againſt my King, my country, and 
my God. Impelled, then, by theſe ſenti- 
ments, I ſhall proceed, ' regardleſs of con- 
ſequences to myſelf. ; 
The King's early predilection for the 
Earl of Bute, and his affection for the 
Princeſs: Dowager, though made matter 
of charge, I ſhall not attempt to diſprove : 
„„ but 
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but that Mr. Pitt's reſignation in 1761 
was effected by ſecret influence, or the 


intrigues of Carleton Houſe, I abſolutely 


deny. The point upon which he and 


Lord Temple differed with the reſt of 


the Cabinet Miniſters, it is well known, 


was his propoſition of ſending a ſquadron 
to intercept the Spaniſh Regiſter Ships 
expected in Europe, before Spain had 
committed any act of hoſtility againſt us. 
Mr. Pitt had, however, received private 


information of the Family Compact be- 


ing actually ſigned ; but he concealed that 


information from the King himſelf, and 


from all the other members of the Cabinet, 
except Lord Temple ; and, although it 


was the knowledge alone of that fact. 


which could have juſtified the meaſure, 
yet the refuſal of their concurrence who 


were unacquainted with it, was the cauſe. 
aſſigned for his reſignation. 


That the diſmiſſion of the Adminiſtra- 
tion in 1765 was the conſequence of the 
Princeſs Dowager's reſentment of the 
| treatment 
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treatment ſhe had received in the Re- 
gency buſineſs is another falſehood, which 


1 


have the moſt unqueſtionable autho- 


rity for aſſerting: and I will give the 
hiſtory of the tranſaction in Mr. Gren- 
ville's own words, as he related it to 
me, upon my telling him of what was 
commonly reported reſpecting it. Can 
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you,” ſays that great Miniſter, think 
me ſuch a fool as to have endeavoured 
to make a difference in the Royal 
Family? If I had been baſe and 
ideot enough to attempt it, I know 
the King's natural affections are ſo 
ſtrong that I could not have ſuc- 
ceeded; and depend upon it who- 
ever is weak and wicked enough to 
attempt it, will pull down ruin upon 
himſelf, No, my friend, it was my 
intereſt, as well as my duty, to make 
the King happy in his family, and be- 
loved and reſpected by his people; 


and my conduct in that very buſineſs, 


which they ſay was the cauſe of my 
diſmiſſion, 
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«+. diſmafſion, was fo well approved by 


«© the King and the Princeſs Dowager, 
e that I received both their thanks: for it. 


The Regency Bill was indeed | framed 


by the Duke of Cumberland and Mr. 
Fox, during: the King's illneſs, when 


I went very ſeldom: to him. His Ma- 


jeſty gave the Bill to Lord Halifax to pre- 


«©! ſent to the Houſe of Lords; as a meaſure 
of his own:.. The Bill empowered the 


King to appoint any of the Royal Fa- 
«© mily' Regent, which gave occaſion to 
« the Duke of: Richmond to move to 
« aſk-the opinion of the Judges, whether 


the Princeſs: Dowager was of the Royal 


„% Family. To avoid ſo diſagreeable a 
* diſeuſſion, Lord Bute came up to Lord 
„Halifax in the Houſe; and told him 
4 to put an end to it, by excluding the 


. Princeſs Dowager, who, they all knew, 


4 


the King did not intend to appoint 
Regent; and who, he could take upon 


him to ſay, had no deſire to be in- 


cluded in the Bill. In conſequence of 


« Lord 
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58 Load Halifax's report of this to the 
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King, his Majeſty ſent a meſſage by 
him to the Lords, limiting himſelf in 
the appointment of the Regent to the 
deſcendants of George the Second. 
And with this expedient the Princeſs 
Dowager was well pleaſed, until ſome 
of her ladies obſerved to her, that the 
Princeſs Amelia, who ſhe hated (and 
there was no love loſt between them), 
was capable of being Regent, though 
ſhe was not: that rouſed the female 


ſpirit, and the Princeſs immediately 


went to the King, and complained of 


the indignity put upon her: but his 


Majeſty would not give way to her 
requeſt of recalling his meſſage; and 


when he told me, the next day, of 
the Princeſs's uneaſineſs, he added, 


that he could not alter what he 
had done. I, however, ſaw he was 


much affected; and, to relieve his 


concern, propoſed to have the Prin- 


ceſs's name inſerted in the Bill, in 
Ep «« the 
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the Houſe of Commons, upon the mo- 
« tion of ſome of her own ſervants ; 
„ which gave his Majeſty much ſatisfac- 
tion; and accordingly I defired Mr. 
* Morton, her Attorney General, and Mr. 
« Martin, her Secretary, to make and ſe- 
© cond the motion; and, to guard againſt 
«© any poſlible miſtake or miſintepretation, 
« J writ down the ſpeech I intended to 
i make upon the occaſion ; the only ſpeech 


lever did write, andſhewed it to the King 


« before I went to the Houſe. Depend 
upon it,“ ſaid Mr. Grenville, ** there 
„is no park of the King's character ſo 
% much miſtaken by the Public as his 


ü being under the influence of the Princeſs 


„% Dowager; for, although he has for 
„ her all the affection a ſon ought to 
% have for a mother, ſhe has often 
been obliged to apply to me for the 
*« ſmalleſt favour to any of her own 
people; always telling me, that when 
„ ſhe aſked the King for any thing, his 
10 conſtant anſwer was, Madam, I never 


© talk 


3 I 
« talk about buſineſs but to my miniſ- 


ters; you muſt ſpeak to them. No,” 


added he, my removal did not come 
from that quarter, I affure you.” As 
Kt never preſſed him to tell me raore 
than his own inclination led him to 


ſay to me, I only obſerved, that the 
opinion I had told him was entertained 


by the Public, derived much credit from 
the backwardneſs Lord Bute's friends 


had ſhewn in his ſupport; and that Mr. 
Charles Townſhend had once expreſſed 


to me his wonder that he allowed them 
to hold ſo many good places, and give 
him ſo little aſſiſtance; for were I firſt 
Commiſſioner of the Treaſury, ſaid he, 
I ſhould have a finger for each of them, 
and whenever I held up any. one's FT 
he ſhould be inſtantly upon his legs, 
I would turn him out next day. Mr. 
Grenville ſaid they were not backward 
lately : : but as they doubted, when he firſt 
came into the Treaſury, of his being 
able to ſtand, they kept aloof, leſt they 
G ſhould 


1 
Mould be conſidered of his party, and 
turned out with him: and, finding that 
to be the caſe, he had determined to 
ſhew them he could do without them; 
and, by great diligence and attention, 
with little other aſſiſtance than that of 
his two Secretaries, Mr. Jenkinſon and 


Mr. Whately, he had brought things into 


ſuch order as to obtain the confidence of 
the Houſe of Commons; and then thoſe 
gentlemen became ready enough to ſhew 
their connexion with him. But he con- 
tinued in his own ſyſtem, and ſeldom 


called upon them, otherwiſe than for their 


vote: though, he added, « jt would 
„ have been better if I had defired more 
of their aſſiſtance, and taken leſs upon” 
„ myſelf, as I might not then have been 
liable to the imputation of ſetting up 
for myſelf, and of joining with the 
Duke of Bedford in a deſign of giving 
«© the King the lau, which his Majeſty 
told me was the reaſon: of his turn- 
ing us all out. And, to ſay the 
| | truth, 
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« truth,” continued that moſt candid 
and honourable ſtateſman, ** ſome part of 
„ the Adminiftration had given his Ma- 
1 jeſty / ſufficient cauſe to ſuſpect they 
«« entertained ſuch a deſign; though I 
% was not among them,” 


Lord Bute had placed. Lord Shelburne 


at the head of, the Board of Trade; 
but he was to have neither the power 


nor patronage Lord Halifax had poſſeſſed, 


and he continued there after Lord Bute's 


reſignation. His Lordſhip was, however, 
indefatigable in his attempts to recover 
ſomewhat of that his predeceſſors had poſ- 


ſeſſed; and, through Lord Egremont's in- 


diſpoſition to cavil, had ſucceeded in ſeve- 
ral points. But when Lord Sandwich came 
into the Southern Department, he would 


. ſuffer no encroachment upon either his 


power or patronage ; and Lord Shelburne 
reſiſting the giving back what he had ob- 
tained, his removal was the conſequence : 
but as his Lordſhip had profeſſed an 
attachment to Lord Bute, his removal 
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was interpreted a hoſtility againſt Carle- 
ton-houſe. And it is probable the Duke 


of Bedford had in view the ſuppreſſion of 


thoſe who called themſelves the King's 
friends, as well as the gratification of. 
Lord Sandwich; for the patronage of 


Scotland, which was then poſſeſſed by 
Mr. Stuart M*Kenzie, - as Keeper of the 
Privy Seal, was claimed as appertaining to 
the Secretary of the Southern Department. 
The conteſt for it ſoon became violent, and | 
the Duke of Bedford threw his whole 
weight into Lord Sandwich's ſcale, and- 


all his friends entirely ſeceded from Court. 


The King deſired Mr. Grenville to. aſk 
them what they wanted, and to bring him 


their demands. They ſtated the follow - 
ing: That the Scotch Privy Seal ſhould be 


taken from Mr. M Kenzie - that the Duke 
of Northumberland, whoſe ſon had mar- 
ried Lord Bute's daughter, ſhould be re- 
moved from the Lieutenancy of Ireland, 
and one of their friends appointed in his 
room— and that the King would give his 


entire confidence to his Cabinet Miniſters. 


The 


I 
The King made no difficulty to accede to 
the ſecond and third, as he ſaid the Duke 
of Northumberland had already deſired to 
reſign the Lieutenancy of Ireland: but he 
deſired Mr. Grenville to acquaint them, 
that when he had given the Privy Seal to 
Mr. M Kenzie, who had quitted an office 
for life to accept it, he had promiſed, 
that he ſhonld hold it during his own or 
the King's life, and therefore he could 
not, without a breach of his promiſe, 
take it fg him; but he would aſſure 
them, upon his honour, that he ſhould have 
no power with it, if that would ſatisfy. 
them. They were not, however, ſatisfied 
with theſe conceſſions ; and Mr. M*Kenzie 
having requeſted the King to permit him 
to reſign, his Majeſty acquieſced in the 
whole of their demand, and they returned 
to Court, 
i 

Such an outrage, however, upon the feel- 
ings of a gentleman, could not fail to 
exCite reſentment in the breaſt of a King : 
and when his Majeſty acquainted the 
. Duke 
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Duke of Cumber land with the treatment 
he had met with, his Royal Highneſs took 
fire at the indignity ; and, confidering it as 
an indubitable proof of a ſettled plan to 


enthral the King, and reduce him to the 


ſame ſtate of ſubjection as Sir Robert 
Walpole and the Pelhams had held his 
grandfather in, adviſed him to make an 
effort to procure his independence, and 


undertook to form a new Adminiſtration 


for him. The Duke firſt applied to Mr. 
Pitt, who refuſed to engage; but he was 
more ſucceſsful with the Newcaſtle party, 
and the Bedford Adminiſtration was diſ- 
miſſed. Mr. Grenville, however, ſaid, 
he had reaſon to think that the King 
wiſhed to have ces him in the new 
arrangement; but the Duke of Cumber- 
land found it impracticable to make an 
_ Adminiſtration without an entire change, 
and therefore he went with the reſt. 


Lord Rockingham's Adminiſtration re- 
ceived an early ſhock by the reſignation 
of the Duke of Grafton, which teſtified 
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Mr. Pitt's indiſpoſition towards them ; up- 


on whoſe ſupport they affected to rely, and 


obtained credit with the public for it. But 
the appointment of the Duke of Richmond 


in the Dukeof Grafton's room ſoon decided 


their fate; for, at a Cabinet Meeting, Lord 
Northington and the Duke quarrelled ſo 


violently, that the Chancellor went imme- 


diately to the King, and told his Majeſty, 
with his uſual oath, that he muſt either 
get rid of thoſe boys or diſmiſs him, for 


he would never meet them again. 'The 
King accordingly authoriſed him to treat 


with Mr. Pitt and the Duke of Grafton, 
| who took upon them the Adminiſtration. 


As the Duke of Grafton's retreat is well 
known to have been the effect of his own 
timidity, it is not neceſfary for me to go 
into the hiſtory of it: and my ſituation in 


the following Adminiſtration, which is 


called Lord North's, will not allow me to 
be particular reſpecting either its continu- 
ance or concluſion. I will, however, ven- 
ture two general aſſertions, and challenge 


any man to diſprove either: viz. That 
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during the laſt twelve years of that Admi- 
niſtration, the King in 'no one inſtance 
contravened the advice of his Cabinet ; and 
that had Lord North thought fit to have 
held his office, the King would have ſup- 
ported him in it, notwithſtanding the de- 
tection of ſo many of his friends*. 


The proſecution of Wilkes, and. the 
King's refuſal to give an anſwer to the 
American petition brought over by Mr. 
Penn, have been often urged. as proofs of 
an arbitrary diſpoſition in the King. But 
in reſpect to the firſt, I can teſtify that 


I have heard it faid by Mr. Grenville, 


that the only thing his Majeſty required 
of his Miniſters was the ſame protection 
of the laws, as every one of his ſubjetts 
bad a right to. And whoever reads the 


Lord North, is, I believe, the only Firſt Com- 


miſſioner of the Hl a that ever held that office 


reluctantly, or quitted it with his own good will, 
whatever others may have pretended, His Lordſhip 
told me, before the ſeſſion of 1782 commenced, that 
he had promiſed the King to continue only that ſeſſion, 
and would continue no longer. 
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45th Number of the North Briton with 
the feelings of a gentleman, and will ſup- 
poſe the charge of uttering a fallacy from 


the throne imputed to himſelf, will not 


think a demand of juſtice, by legal pro- 
ceeding, the indication of an arbitrary diſ- 


poſition : and the harſhneſs of the mode 


of proſecution adopted by the King's ſer- 
vants is not to be charged upon his Majeſty. 


I have, in my ſecond volume of Extra 


Official State Papers, pointed out the ori- 


ginal, as well as the immediate, cauſes of 


the revolt of the Thirteen American Pro- 
vinces; and I have ſubmitted my reaſons for 
aſſerting, that either their continuance with 


us for half a century longer upon the ſame 


footing as they had been, or their emancipa- 
tion without a war, would have been at- 
tended with conſequences much more inju- 
rious to this country than the enormous ex- 
pences of the war have produced; and if 
thoſe reaſons be allowed ſufficient to prove 


the truth of that aſſertion, they will ſerve, 
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2 fortiori, to prove that the granting the 


Colonies exemption from the juriſdiction 


of Parliament, and allowing them to re- 
tain all the privileges and advantages of 


Britiſh ſubjects, would have been till 
more deſtructive to Great Britain. This 


I have the beſt authority for ſaying, was 


his Majeſty's opinion from the beginning 


of the conteſt ; and he very early declared 
it to be his determination rather to caſt off 
the revolted Colonies entirely, than con- 


ſent to give up the authority of the Supreme 
Legiflature over them; or allow them to 


poſſeſs ſuperior advantages to thoſe enjoyed 


by his European ſubjects. In this opi- 


nion, and in this reſolution, my noble 
friend Lord Sackville moſt heartily con- 
curred ; and his Lordſhip's declaration in 
the Houſe of Commons, which has been ſo 
much miſrepreſented, will be found to con- 
vey no other ideas, when fairly examined. 
For what other meaning can be given to 
the words unconditional ſubmiffion, when 
applied to the return of revolted ſubjects 
| | to 


E 
to their allegiance, than their being re- 
ceived upon the ſame footing with their 


brethren? What Engliſhman pretends to 
claimany conditions from the Government 


he lives under, but thoſe which the con- 
ſtitution and laws entitle him to in com- 
mon with his fellow-ſubjects ? And is not 


his ſubmiſſion to their authority implicit 
and univerſal? 


The petition brought over by Mr. Penn 
was delivered to Lord Dartmouth, then 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, by 
that gentleman and Dr. Franklin, at a time 
when Parliament was not ſitting. His 
Lordſhip preſented it to the King, and 
his Majeſty referred it to the conſideration 
of his Cabinet Miniſters. © It was found 
to contain a demand of the repeal of ſe- 
veral Acts of Parliament; and a denial, in 
effect, of its legiſlative juriſdiction over the 
Colonies. Had his Majeſty and his con- 
fidential ſervants been diſpoſed to comply 
with theſe demands, they had not the 
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power to do it without the concurrence of 


the two Houſes of Parliament, and it 


would have been preſumptuous in the 
higheſt degree to have undertaken to pro- 


cure that concurrence. The only anſwer, 


therefore, that could be given with pro- 
priety, was, - that as the petition contained 
matters in which the authority and juriſ- 


diction of Parliament were deeply con- 


cerned, it would be laid before them as 


ſoon as they met for their conſideration ;_ 


and therefore, that his Majeſty, for the pre- 
ſent, muſt decline giving any anſwer to it 
from himſelf. This is preciſely what was 
done: and Lord Dartmouth, in a confi- 
dential private converſation with Mr. 
Penn and Dr. Franklin, acquainted them 
with the reſult. Thoſe gentlemen, did 
not, however, think fit to relate the whole 
of what Lord Dartmouth had told them 
to the Congreſs; or if they did, the Con- 
greſs choſe to ſuppreſs it; for all that was 
publiſhed of id in America, and returned 
here, was, that the King would give no an- 
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fwer. The public will judge how far that 
was from the whole truth; and whether 
any evidence of an arbitrary diſpoſition in 
his Majeſty can be deduced from this plain | 
narrative of the proceeding. 


The many changes of Adminiſtration, 
and the variety of Miniſters of oppoſite 
tempers, connexions, and principles, that 
have been ſucceſſively employed in this 


i reign, and the favour they all appeared to 
5 be held in, has been urged by the retainels 
: of all parties as a reaſon for their making 
ſtrict terms for themſelves, and not truſt- 
: to any appearances of confidence. But in 
4 which of the charges I have reviewed has 
a there appeared any want of ſincerity in 
i his Majeſty towards his Miniſters ? and 
F that civility of behaviour, which he has 
5 ſhewn to them all, was fairly and conſci- 
* . entiouſly accounted for by what he told 

| his whole Cabinet, on the 21ſt of June, 
1 1779, Viz.: © That he conſidered himſelf 
4 d as inveſted with a truſt by the Almighty, 
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« which it was his duty to diſcharge, to 
the beſt of his ability, for the advantage 
« of all his ſubjects; and that therefore he 
„ never ſhould allow himſelf to entertain 


«« prejudices againſt any man, or ſet of 


men, but to employ whoever appeared 


to poſſeſs the public confidence, if their 


principles were good, and they held no 
«© doctrines — an 


I have mk no comments of my 


own with the relations I have given ; but 
I ſubmit the plain facts I have ſtated to the 
candid conſideration of the public ; and 
there are living witneſſes to vouch for their 
truth, or to contradict them, if falſely 
ſtated: and it ſurely muſt fill every good ſub- 
ject with aſtoniſhment, to find that charges 
ſo atrociouſly falſe and calumnious as thoſe 


I have examined, ſhould ever have been 


propagated; or that if any were wicked 


enough to propagate them, that they 
ſhould ever find credit with a loyal and 
ſenſible people. But that they were pro- 


pagated, 
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and that they did find credit, are facts 


too notorious to be denied; and, as I be- 


fore obſerved, it may happen, that the 
fame male volence which firſt forged 
them, may again revive them, in the 
hope of abating that flame of affection 
which now burns in every breaft, I 
have judged it no improper time to ex- 
poſe and confute them; for, in caſe 
his Majeſty ſhould be prevailed upon to 
gratify the general wiſh of his people, and 


come forth to them as their Sovereign, at 


the head of an Adminiſtration, compoſed 

of the ableſt and the honeſteſt men in 

his dominions, and deliver the Monarchy 
— | 

from the trammels of faction, and the 

dictatorſhip of democratic demagogues, 


no ſhadow of doubt ought to be ſuffered 
_ to exiſt in the minds of the people, which 


might leſſen their confidence, or with- 


hold their full ſupport upon ſuch an 


occaſion. 


I need not go about to prove that 
this country can now produce as able and 
: as 
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as honeſt Stateſmen as were to be found 


in it at any period ſince the exiſtence of } 
the Monarchy ; but it is, notwithſtanding, / 


a melancholy truth, that the King and 
the nation have never been able to avail 
themſelves of the aſliſtance of more than 
i part of them at any one time. The 
well-meant endeavours of the Country 
Gentlemen, who met at the St. Alban's 
Tavern, in 1784, failed, as we all know, 
through the refuſal of the Leaders of 
either Party to act under the other. 
But his Majeſty has 'it in his power to 
obviate that objection to a broad-bottomed 
Adminiſtration, by declaring his intention 
of having no Chief Miniſter, but taking 


upon himſelf the exerciſe of the func- 


tion the Conftitution has given him, and 
preſiding in his own Cabinet Council. 
The great Elizabeth, and even the weak 
Anne, ſat with their Miniſters in Council; 
and the latter often heard the debates in 
the Houſe of Lords; ; and the practice of 


receiving 


— 


— 
— 
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receiving the opinions of all through 
the channel of one, was unknown in 
this country before the reign of George 
the Firſt, who introduced it becauſe. of 
his own want of the Engliſh language, 
and that few of his Miniſters -could 
ſpeak any other. It is, however, a prac- 
tice which, I will venture to ſay, it would 
be more for the honour as well - as hap- 
pineſs of the King, and benefit of 
the kingdom, to break than obſerve. 
Should it be aſked, Would Miniſters ſub- 
mit to the King's interference? I anſwer, 
that it is a principle founded in the very 
nature of all governments, that the ſu- 
preme executive power has a right to 
call for the aſſiſtance of all and every 
of the ſubjects, in carrying on the ad- 
miniſtration of the public affairs, in the 
manner preſcribed by the Conſtitution ; 
and it is a breach of duty in any in- 


dividual to refuſe to ſerve the State, in 


a ſtation conſiſtent with his dignity, and 
not beyond his ability to execute, when 


I called 


1 
called upon by his Sovereign. The 
right, therefore, of the King of Great, 
Britain to the fervice of any of his 
ſubjects being indifputable, it reſts with 
his Majefty to require it, in a conſtitutional 
manner, of ſuch as he thinks the moſt 
fit and capable; and to apportion among 
them ſuch parts of the executive autho- 
rity as he thinks fit to entruſt to their 
management, in the manner he judges 
moſt advantageous for the public: and 
it would be highly blameable in any one 

to demand a greater ſhare of authority 
to himſelf, much more to inſiſt upon a 
power of controlling others, as the con- 
dition of his giving his aſſiſtance to the 
State; and ſuch preſumption ought to 
meet with the public cenſure, inaſmuch 

as the public muſt ſuffer by it. And 
were the great Leaders of Parties aſſured 
that ſuch would be the conſequence, none 
would dare to propoſe conditions, much 
leſs to dictate terms, to their Sovereign: 


they 
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but the proudeſt connexions knowing 
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they ſhould loſe their influence with the 


public, by ſuch arrogance to their King, 
would be content to become his ſervants, 
and the ſervants of the nation, inſtead 
of aſſuming to command both, And, if 
that were the caſe, what a glorious Ad- 


miniſtration might we not expect to ſee 


ſelected by his Majeſty out of his two 
Houſes of Parliament, concentering in it 
all the wiſdom of both! Such an Ad- 
miniſtration would meet the difficulties 
and embarraſſments of the national af- 
fairs with a ſteady countenance 3 they 


would enter fully and deeply into the 
conſideration of the circumſtances of the 
State, inveſtigate the ſources of its mala- 
dies, and apply efeF#ual remedies : and 


avail themſelves of that precious oppor- 
tunity which the embarraſſments of other 
nations affords, of retrieving our cir- 


cumſtances, recovering what has been 


maimed or decayed of the political body, 
improving what has not attained to full 
perfection, and invigorating and refreſhing 


the whole. 
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His Majeſty ſtanding forth to his 
people as the chief and head of his 
Miniſtry, and preſiding in the Cabinet, 


there could be no room for that bane 


of public councils, jealouſy, to enter into 
it, or poſſeſs any of the members; for 


his Majeſty would, of courſe, confine 
every Miniſter to the buſineſs of his own - 


department; and when any matters oc- 
curred, of ſuch importance as his Ma- 
jeſty thought fit to take the opinion of 
his other ſervants upon, he would be 
pleaſed to call them together in his own | 
preſence for the purpoſe. Nor would 


A ſtruggle for patronage occaſion any 
- diſcontent, as his Majeſty would proba- 


bly judge it proper to take the creation 
of Peers, the appointment to . Biſhop- 
ricks, and to all offices compatible with a 
ſeat in the Houſe of Commons, into his 
own hands ; ſtrictly prohibiting any of 


his ſervants from propoſing any perſon 
to him for thoſe dignities or offices, unleſs 
they received his ſpecial permiſſion to do 

ſo 3 


5 

ſo ;; and acquainting them all, that when- 
ever he accepted any of their recomenda- 
tions, the perſon appointed ſhould know, 

and acknowledge, that he received the fa- 
vour from his Majeſty's grace, and hold 
himſelf obliged to him for it.“ This 
would put an effectual ſtop to that moſt 
unconſtitutional and undutiful practice of 
Miniſters, availing themſelves of the power 
and favours of the Crown to form parties 
for themſelves, to follow them into oppo- 
ſition whenever the King thinks fit to 


* There cannot be a greater or more fatal ſoleciſm 
in politics, than the ſuffering a temporary Miniſter 
to attach to himſelf hereditary ſeats, or even ſeats for 
life, in either Houſe of Parliament ; and yet ſuch has 


been the complaiſance of his preſent Majeſty to his 


Miniſters in that particular, that were he to remove 
Mr. Pitt, and a coalition to take place between him 
and Mr. Fox (and as unlikely things have happened), 
the King would run a hazard of ſeeing a majority in 
the Houſe of Peers againſt his meaſures, compoſed of 
Lords and Biſhops of his own creation; for if any of 
them were aſked who made them a Peer or a Biſhop, 
the anſwer would not be (except from a very few), 
his Majeſty's goodneſs ; but the favour of the Earl of 
Bute, Lord Chatham, Lord Rockingham, Lord 
North, the Duke of Portland, or Mr. Pitt. 


remove 
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remove them; and we ſhould hear no more | 
thoſe reproaches of ingratitude to their 
patrons which are now always caſt upon 
ſuch as refuſe to join them in oppoſing the 
King's meaſures. Theſe are the only 
means of deſtroying faction, and of indu- 
eing all parties to unite in promoting the 
public happineſs and proſperity; for none 
could hope, by oppoſing what was right 
and proper, to force themſelves into office. 
And the greateſt orator who would refuſe 
to ſerve upon the footing I have been ſup- 
poſing his Majeſty to form his Admini- 
ſtration upon, would find his declamation 
then to make as little impreſſion upon the 
good ſenſe and public ſpirit of the people, 
as the retailers of verbage from under the 
gallery are now able to make upon the 
Houſe of Commons. That excellent un- 
derſtanding which the Prince of Wales is 
allowed by all to poſſeſs, would ſhew his 
Royal Highneſs, that it was as much his 
intereſt as it would be his duty, to give 
his full Am to ſuch meaſures, For 

wuhat 
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what muſt have been his own ſituation if 
that calamity, which we all ſo much de- 
precated, and which we are ſo thankful to 
the Almighty for averting, had happened ? 
And what is it likely to be, if the inde- 
pendency of the monarchy be not reſtored, 
when in the courſe of nature it comes to 
his turn to mount the throne, but the 
option of ſubmitting to be d by one 
demagogue of the Houſe of Commons, 
to avoid being drove by another*? Should, 
however, all the great orators refuſe to 


p 
* It muſt give pleaſure to every man who looks 


forward beyond his own time, to ſee the eldeſt ſons of 


many of our nobility holding efficient offices, and 
ſurrounding the Miniſter on the Treaſury Bench: 
for early habits of buſineſs are the ſureſt guards 
againſt diſſipation, and thoſe evil communications which 


corrupt the beſt natural. diſpoſitions; and they alſo 


tend to render a neceſſary attention to their own 
affairs, as well as to thoſe of the public, not only 
not irkſome, but agreeable. What pity is it then that 
the eldeſt ſon of the greateſt man in the nation, whoſe 


future ſituation is ſo much more important, ſhould be 


debarred the like advantage of acquiring early habits 
of attention to the affairs of the people he is deſtined 
one day (though God La it may be a diſtant one) 
to govern! 


> 


ſerve 
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ſerve upon the footing I have ſuppoſed his 
Majeſty to require their ſervices, a King 
of Great Britain, who, like our preſent. 
virtuous and gracious Sovereign, makes 
the laws the rule of his government, can 
never be diſtreſſed for able and upright 
Miniſters, who has ſuch noblemen at- 
tached to his perſon and conſtitutional 
authority as Lord Thurlow, the Marquiſſes 
of Stafford and Bath, Lords Hawkeſbury 
and Dover; and, I truſt I may add, Lords 
Stormont, North, and Sandwich; and 
while there exiſts ſuch a reſpeQable body 
of independent Members of Parliament 
as are aſſociated with the Duke of Nor- 
thumberland and Lord Rawdon, for the 
ſupport of the Monarchy, and the preſer- 
vation of the Conſtitution. : 
For what, indeed, have honeſt and 
ſenſible men to apprehend, that ſhould ' 
deter them from undertaking the ma- 
nagement of public affairs, though they 


are not great orators? Sir Robert Wal- 
| pole 
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pole was no very brilliant declaimer; 
Mr. Pelham ſtill leſs ſo; and my revered 


friend, Mr. Grenville, never uttered a trope 


in his life; and his youngeſt ſon, who is the 
fitteſt man in the nation for the office of 
Chancellor and Under Treaſurer of the Ex- 
chequer, is more. attended to for the 
good ſenſe of what he ſays, than for 
the poliſh of the language in which it 


is clothed *, The truth is, that neither 
the Members within doors, or the peo- 


ple without, are ſo ignorant as to be led, 


* I remember a ſtrong inſtance of the ſuperiority 
which plain good ſenſe acquired over the moſt brilliant 
declamation, ſome years ago, in the Houſe of Com- 
mons, when I was attending in the gallery, The 
late Mr. Charles Townſhend, being offended with 
the Duke of Newcaſtle, thaoghs fit to ſhew his ill 
humour, by making ati attach upon Alderman Baker's 
contract; and he played off all the lightning of his 


| eloquence upon the occaſion; The Alderman, who 


was no orator, but poſſeſſed as found a judgment as 
any man of the age, got upas ſoon as Mr. Townſhend 
had finiſhed his Philippic, and told the Houſe he had 
but two words to ſay, by way of anſwer, to all the 
Gentleman's fine ſpeech againſt him—prove it; and 
ſat down, under a roar of applauſe from all parts of 


the Hauſe. 
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like a flock of ſheep, by the bleating of 
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a bell-wether. They like, indeed, to 
hear a fine ſpeech made, or a fine ſer- 
mon well preached; and crowd to the 
church, the Parliament-houſe, or Weſt. 
minſter-hall, for the ſake of the enter- 
tainment; and are loud in their commen- 
dation of the talents of the ſpeaker who 
gratifies them; but they carry home with 
them as little regard for his perſon, and 
are as little influenced in their future con- 
duct by what they heard in the one place 
as the other: as the late general diſlike, 
which was expreſſed at the intended pro- 
motion, and- ſuppoſed influence, ' of the 
two moſt admired orators of the age, 


abundantly teſtifies. 


The preſent is, therefore, on every ac- 
count, the moſt proper ſeaſon for entering 
upon this truly patriotic and conſtitu- 
tional work, of depreſſing the influence 
of the democratic dictator, and reſtoring 


to the Crown the ſplendor and dignity 
| "i 
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it has been deſpoiled of. I truſt, there - 
fore, that ſome Members of that reſpect- : 
able Society to which I addreſs this 
paper, will take an early opportunity, in 


the next ſeſſion, to bring the ſtate of the 
King's government under the conſideration 
of Parliament—That they will move to 


reſcind that atrocious calumny upon his 


Royal Perſon and Miniſtry, contained in 


Mr. Dunning's Reſolution—That they 
will move for leave to bring in a Bill 


to amend Mr. Crew's Act, by reſtoring 
the Freeholders to their indefea/ible rights — 
And that they will propoſe a reſolution to 
the effect of declaring, That no perſon, who 


holds an office of profit under the Crown, 


otherwiſe than by a Charter-right, or by 
appointment of his Majeſty, ought to be 


capable of ſitting in the Houſe of Com- 


mons ; and, in order to give dignity to 
their proceedings, and complete official 
information to the Houſe, to declare, 
by a further reſolution, that it would be 
proper to ſupply the places of ſuch de- 

pendents, 
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pendents upon the Miniſter 28 would wi 4 
Jo excluded, by rendering one of thy | 
Commiſſioners of the Boards of Cuſtom, # 
Exciſe, and Stamp Duties, | in England 
and Scotland, and one of the Commiſe 
ſioners for auditing the Public Accounty, 
capable of ſitting in that Houſe. If theſe 
propoſitions are concurred in by the preſent 
Parliament, the next will be a truly | 
' conſtitutional afſembly, The great ſub. 
jects I have propoſed to conſider, would 
undoubtedly engage their moſt ſerious at- 
tention; and as I ſhould contradict my 
own principles if I did not offer ihe beſt 
aſſiſtance I am capable of affording them, 


1 ſhall take care to be prepared . upon [ 


_ when the happy time e 
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